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ee EpiToRIAL Note: Last summer Charles E. Gibbons of the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee staff interviewed eighteen migratory family groups who were picking straw- 
berries in Berrien County, Michigan. This article presents the highlights of his findings. 


have always been sharecroppers, but last year when 

_ they “lived up” the $400 they had made from picking 
cotton, friends who were “‘fruit tramps’ suggested that 
they ought to try the road. 

They were not sure when or where they would go next— 
up to northern Michigan for cherries perhaps; then back 
about the middle of August to Indiana for tomatoes; then 
to Missouri for cotton and back home by the end of 
November. Maybe the children could go to school again! 
Last year those who were old enough had attended for six 
months. Meanwhile the father and his married brother 
paid $10 a month for the upper part of what had been a 
dance hall. The beds for the children consisted of blankets 
thrown on benches, though the four grown-ups had two 
pairs of bed springs on the floor. There was a privy in the 
yard and a hydrant in the basement. 

The eight Wards travelled in a 1930 Chevrolet. This 
was the first time they had ever been out of Arkansas and 
Mrs. Ward, in spite of the dirt and flies, thoroughly en- 
joyed it. ‘““You know,” she said, ‘‘the work is a lot easier 
than chopping cotton from the time you kin to the time you 
cain’t (from daylight till dark). I hope we never go back 
to cotton.” 

There were other families who hated the life on the 
road. In February Mrs. Hammond, then in Louisiana, had 
given birth to a baby who died at birth because of the 
- mother’s run-down condition. The Hammonds had 
| been on the road for two 
years. Their 11- and 13- 
year-old boys had not been 
in school all year. In May 
two babies were born in the 
Carter family — a group of 
14 people, six adults and 8 
children, working in the 
Kentucky strawberry fields. 
The doctor charged $20 for 
each child. They left Ken- 
tucky owing $10. All lived 
im one tent in Michigan. 

Four families interviewed 
had deliberately chosen to 

“follow the crops.” The 
Baker family had a new 1940 


Jy: WARD and his family came from Arkansas. They 


Joe Ward and His Family 


Chevrolet sedan all paid for and a comfortable trailer in 
which they lived. Yet, though Mr. Baker had completed 
the eighth grade, the three boys who ranged from 16 to 
20 years, had managed to go no further than the fourth 
grade. Part of the schooling problem arose from the fact 
that they had never known what a home in a fixed place 
was. When asked whether he wanted to-settle down the 
father said, ‘‘No, my boys like to be on the road. We can 
always find work. We pitch in and make a killing while 
the killing is good, then if we don’t have work for a while 
or the wages are low, it doesn’t matter much.” 

The Johnnie Anderson family are on the road today be- 
cause they became too ambitious in 1932. They were regu- 
lar Louisiana strawberry pickers, and with $800 in the bank 
decided to double their crop, to go into things in a big way. 
They had picked the berries over once when the big snow 
came. Everything was lost. For years they have been strug- 
gling to clear up the debt, but the experience has had a 
sobering influence. Now they are not talking about plant- 
ing a single crop, nor about getting rich. They plan to raise 
vegetables each year along with their strawberries. 

In all these families no child and no parent had been in 
school beyond the ninth grade. In some cases, especially 
those of the up-rooted Okies and Arkies, entire family 
groups, with perhaps one exception, were illiterate. There 
were families with six or seven children, none of whom 
had progressed beyond the second grade. About 50 per 
cent of the children had less schooling than their parents. 

For five families this was 
the first year on the road. 
Eight had been on the road 
for three years or more; two 
had been migrating eight 
and fifteen years respect- 
ively. Only a few wrote 
ahead for work. The rest se- 
cured their jobs largely by 
chance. Even the more pros- 
perous households could not 
net more than $800 a year 
from the labor of the entire 
family. Yet even the poorest 
families preferred to be in- 
dependent of government 
relief. 
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“CASE DISMISSED”. 


ISCOURAGING to those who believe that little boys 

should not sell newspapers and magazines on the 

streets, is the attitude of Judge Clarence Morris of the San 
Francisco Police Court. 

Charges had been brought against the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, the Crowell- 
Collier Co. and the Curtis 
Publishing Co. for violat- 
ing the law forbidding 
boys under 10 years to 
engage in street occupa- 
tions and requiring per- 
mits for those 10 years 
and over. In one instance 
a boy of 6 years had ped- 
dled magazines in a 
saloon. 

When the first ‘“‘test’’ 
case came to trial, accord- 
ing to those who handled 
the matter for the Labor 
Commissioner, the Judge 
showed great sympathy for the boys. In a very emphatic 
manner, and speaking to the court room at large, he made 
it clear that he was not in sympathy with the proceedings 
and expressed the belief that most men in California who 
have amounted to anything sold papers as children. He 

added that he would not uphold the Labor Commissioner 
_ in such prosecutions and dismissed the case. 

According to Industrial Commissioner Carrasco, ‘‘Ob- 
viously this test was inconclusive inasmuch as the Judge 
at no time ruled on law and evidence—a boy 6 years old 
selling magazines in a saloon—and we will continue our 
efforts to bring about correction of an insufferable condi- 
tion.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON MIGRANTS 


REPORT on migratory labor submitted to the Presi- 
dent last July by the Interdepartmental Committee 

to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities of the Fed- 
eral Government presents recommendations along six 
lines: Information and public interest, education and wel- 
fare, living conditions and housing, health and medical 
care, employment and working conditions, and relief for 
migrants and their families. Included is a specific proposal 
on child labor: ‘Children of migratory workers should be 
protected from employment too young, and after they reach 
working years they should have the same safeguards as 





Selling Liberty at 8 p.m. 


youthful workers in full-time industrial employment.” 
Another recommendation calls for coverage of migratory 
workers under the Wage-Hour Act. 

Another discussion of this subject is expected shortly 
from the Tolan Committee which is now holding hearings 
in Washington after taking testimony in various parts of 
the country. Both Secretary of Labor Perkins and Colonel 
Fleming, head of the Wage-Hour division, in their tes- 
timony before the Committee urged extension of wage- 
hour legislation to agricultural workers and it is expected 
that the Tolan Committ<z’s report will support the Inter- 
4 -asumental Committee’s recommendation on this point. 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 
EDUCATION 


“From colonial days to the present public opinion has exerted 
a guiding influence upon public education. In the New England 
town meeting the teacher and all his activities were reviewed by 
the adults of the community.” 


SURVEY conducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion and published by the National Edu- 
cation Association presents a modern popular referendum 
on the subject of education. Seventy-three per cent of the 
public believe that education is not over-emphasized; 85 
per cent think that people today are getting a better educa- 
tion than did their parents; 47 per cent say that about the 
right amount is being spent in school taxes; 34 per cent 
consider that secondary school programs are planned only 
for those who go to college; 72 per cent believe that young 
people in school should be allowed to discuss controversial 
subjects and two out of three favor such freedom for 
teachers; 40 per cent are of the opinion that teachers favor 
the children of parents who have the most money or the 
best positions in the community; 72 per cent approve gov- 
ernment aid to poor families to enable children to attend 
high school; 78 per cent (56 per cent in the South) believe 
that an equal amount should be spent for whites and 
Negroes; 54 per cent think that “quite a few’ high school 
students would be better off at work instead of in school. 
Sex distribution did not reveal significant differences in 
attitude but age, geographical location, economic status and 
educational background did. The more highly educated 
groups gave the more favorable vote on cultural questions, 
such as emphasis on education and freedom of discussion. 
On the question involving assistance to poor families, how- 
ever, the more highly educated groups and those from the 
upper income levels showed most opposition. 

It was the older group in the main who thought too much 
was being spent for education. Older and wealthier groups 
also showed least approval of special government programs 
designed to provide part-time work and training for young 
people. In the South freedom of discussion was less favor- 
ably considered than in the Middle West and East; in 
country districts it was less favored than in cities. 

In spite of recent discussions.of the need for educated 
citizens in a democracy, only 6 per cent of those interviewed 
cited this as a reason for any of their answers. 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


The Children’s Code of Brazil prohibits boys under 14 
years and unmarried women under 18 from engaging in 
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street trades. Under a recent Presidential Decree, minors 
under 18 may not be licensed as street traders on their own 
account, but only if they present proof of age, authorization 
from parent or legal guardian, a physician’s certificate of 
physical and mental fitness, and a certificate of vaccina- 
tion. (The Child, October 1940.) 


* * # 


School and Society of November 9 reports a study of the 
educational background and training interests of enrollees 
of a CCC camp in Butte County, California. Many of the 
boys had very little education, some none beyond the age 
of 8. They were eager for instruction particularly in public 
speaking and typing. Spelling, arithmetic, wood-work and 
Spanish were also popular. 

* * * 


Pennsylvania Public Education for October 1940, a pub- 
lication of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
summarizes a survey of employed youth in all districts of 
Pennsylvania during the year 1939. Nearly 19,000 minors 
14 to 17 years were issued work permits during the year, 
the number for boys being twice that for girls. The number 
working during school hours was only half the entire 
group, but a large per cent were girls. Demand for girls for 
domestic service was three times as great as for boys for 
farm service. 


WELL-GUARDED EXEMPTIONS 


HEN 16 years was set as the minimum age at which 

V \ a child could leave school for work in New York 

State, an exemption was included for children of 15 years 

“found to be incapable of profiting by further instruction 

available.” The Commissioner of Education was charged 
with drawing up regulations to govern this exemption. 


An analysis of the exemptions granted during the four 
years that the law has been in effect has recently been com- 
pleted by the New York Child Labor Committee. This 
shows conclusively that there has been no abuse of the 
exemption and it has had no tendency whatever to break 
down child labor standards. Only 106 exemption certifi- 
cates were granted during this period, the number decreas- 
ing steadily from 40 in 1937 to 13 in 1940. The children 
granted certificates had I.Q’s ranging from 41 to 91 with 
the great bulk between 50 and 75. Of the 106 special cer- 
tificates issued 31 were for farm work, 31 for house work, 
and the remainder were for a variety of occupations, rang- 
ing from pony track boy to plumber’s helper. 

It might appear that the effect of the exemption has been 
negligible except that, as Mr. Charles L. Mosher, Director 
of the Bureau of Child Accounting of the State Department 
of Education, points out, ‘I do not think that quantity is a 
fair measure of the importance of this for in a given school 
one such pupil definitely out of place may mean a serious 
situation calling very definitely for adjustment.” 


The New York Child Labor Committee comments on 
the high standards maintained by the State Department of 
Education in granting exemptions and commends espe- 
Cally its insistence upon reports from qualified mental 
examiners. It suggests that greater emphasis might be given 
to the matter of ‘‘available instruction,’ inasmuch as infor- 
mation on this point was not complete on some application 
blanks and in other cases it was not clear whether the 


‘examiners had taken into consideration all the facilities for 


education available in their communities. 


VICTIMS OF INDUSTRY 


N ANALYSIS of industrial accidents to minors from 
1934 to 1939 has been made by the Bureau of 
Women and Children of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. Dur- 
ing this period 28,409 
minors under 18 years 
suffered compensable 
accidents. The trend has 
been generally, but un- 
evenly, downward, aver- 
aging 1,090 cases per 
year since 1935. In 1937 
nearly 2,000 accidents 
were reported, but in 
1939 the number fell to 
614 — the lowest of any 
year except 1934 when 
child employment was 
greatly curtailed under 
the N.R.A. codes. 

The percentage of acci- 
dents involving illegal 
employment has shown a 
marked increase in the 
last five years, rising as high as 50 per cent in 1936 and 
never falling below 35 per cent. This is due apparently to 
the enactment of a new child labor law in 1935 which re- 
quires employment certificates for all minors under 18. 
Half of the violations involved children working without 
Proper certificates; the remainder related to hour restric- 
tions, the posting of schedules, and prohibited occupations. 

The study includes interesting information on the time 
of day at which accidents are most frequent, on the failure 
of the injured children to receive vocational rehabilitation, 
and on the use of compensation funds. 


STRIKE FOR FREEDOM NOW 


“Strike for Freedom Now” by Courtenay Dinwiddie is 
the Annual Report of the National Child Labor Committee 
for the year ending a 30, 1940. The activities of 
the National Child Labor Committee during the year and 
general progress in the child labor field are reviewed and 
the lines of the Committee’s activities during the coming 





Facing Life with One Arm 


" year indicated. The Report (mimeographed) is available 


on request. 





“INCESSANT migration retards the education of chil- 
dren. A few American parents are beginning to complain 
that their children cannot write as good English as they. 
There is growing consciousness that for many of their kind 
the future portends not progress from generation to gen- 
eration, but retrogression. “These days people can’t raise 
children as good as themselves,’ said a fruit tramp at Win- 
ters. ‘My children ain’t raised decent like I was raised by 
my father . . .’ was the cry of the cherry picker.” (From 
testimony of Paul S. Taylor before LaFollette Civil Lib- 
erties Committee. ) 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


EVERAL interesting publications dealing with various 
phases of the youth problem have recently been issued. 

“In a Minor Key: Negro Youth in Story and Fact’’ pre- 
pared by Ira DeA. Reid for the American Youth Commis- 
sion is an interesting combination of fact and editorial 
comment. Each section is based upon graphic charts and 
analyses which bring together for useful reference many 
surveys and items bearing upon Negro life in America. 

Most striking are the sections upon the efforts of Negro 
youth to compete for jobs not ordinarily open to him, his 
effort to shake off the burdens of sharecropping and ten- 
ancy, and, more important, to struggle through a mass of 
hobbling laws and restrictions. The ‘‘White Primary,” 
“Poll Tax and Educational Test,” and “Grandfather 
Clause” limit the Negro’s right to vote in ten states. The 
“Jim Crow” laws, failure of Congress to pass anti-lynching 
laws, the peonage and emigrant agency laws, set up to 
restrict migrant Negroes or bind them to the job, offer fur- 
ther examples of restrictions hardly consonant with Amer- 
ican Democracy. 

Under this pressure, the author finds, Negro youths have 
watched jobs usually known as ‘‘Negro jobs” turned over 
to white persons, and with under-employment increasing 
have found themselves pushed to the bottom of the occupa- 
tional market. Consequently the Unemployment Census of 
1937 found 32 per cent of the Negroes from 20 to 24 years 
unemployed against 24 per cent of the white youth. Restric- 
tions on job promotion, membership in trade unions, and 
educational opportunity make it difficult for these youths to 
live down the tradition of slavery. 

‘Matching Youths and Jobs: A Study of Occupational 
Adjustment” by Howard M. Bell, another American Youth 
Commission study, is a discussion of the vocational needs 
of youth, based upon data accumulated in four metropoli- 
tan areas and four suburban and rural communities. Facts 
and statistics are presented primarily to illustrate and sup- 
port the author’s primary thesis, that placement and voca- 
tional training should be approached not from a national 
but from a community point of view. 

Mr. Bell discusses plant training schools, like Ford's, the 
present indenture system in the skilled crafts, and junior 
placement services, with emphasis on the faulty integration 
between schools and placement agencies and between dif- 
ferent sorts of placement services. The book also deals with 
youthful crime, educational tests, the declining birth rate, 
the growing proportion of aging workers, the increase of 


distributive and service occupations, industrial migration, 
technological advances, and decentralization in urban com- 
munities of some large industries such as the garment 
trades. 

Three other interesting surveys are summarized in 
shorter leaflets issued by the American Youth Commission. 
One deals with a program of community cooperation for 
recreation in Columbus, Indiana. The second reports on 
coordinated community programs in Dowagiac, Michigan, 
a rural village with the population of 5,500; in Greenville, 
South Carolina, a city of 63,000 in a county of 1,700,000; 
and in Los Angeles County, California, which includes 72 
metropolitan and rural areas combined. 

The third describes youth surveys conducted by three 
communities—called ‘“‘Big Town,” ‘‘Little Town,’ and 
“Middle Town.” Milwaukee, which is “Big Town,” 
wanted to know how youth fitted into the job market. 
‘‘Middle Town,” is Five Towns, a Long Island suburb, and 
was interested in how youth fitted into the life of the com- 
munity, and “Little Town,’’ Otsego, Michigan, sought to 
find out how the community life fitted its youth. 

A monograph “Youth in Agricultural Villages,’’ by 
Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith, issued by the Research 
Division of the WPA, deals with the problem of rural and 
small town youth from 16 to 29 years in 45 villages 
throughout the United States. In reporting on job oppor- 
tunities in this environment the authors emphasize the 
migrant nature of our village population and stress.the low 
average family income, the dearth of recreational resources 
for young people and the lack of vocational training. 

Under the title “Paths to Maturity,” Gordon W. Love- 
joy presents the findings of a North Carolina Youth Survey 
conducted by the NYA. This study deals with youth be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 25. It is devoted fundamentally to 
problems of schooling. Many of the figures presented are 
disturbing. Only one out of three children who enter gram- 
mar school graduates from high school. From one-half to 
three-quarters of the 44,963 youths studied were retarded 
in school. There was a tendency among large numbers of 
youth interviewed to want ‘white collar” jobs. This the 
author summarizes as social wastage, and states, ‘The 
appalling consequences of permitting practically one-half 
of our youths to believe that they can crowd themselves in 
a few occupations can be matched only by the equally ap- 
palling personal disappointments which the youths still 
experience when they try to do so.” 


CHILD LABOR DAY—JANUARY 25-27, 1941 


For thirty-five years, the last week-end in January has been designated as Child Labor Day. Churches, 
schools, women’s organizations and civic agencies have taken this occasion to rally public sentiment 


against the exploitation of children. 


Radical changes have occurred in the child labor picture since the first Child Labor Day. Many of the 
worst abuses are gone forever. But many thousands of children are still employed under conditions 
that threaten their health and their education. Efforts must not be relaxed. 


If you wish to join in the observance on January 25, 26 or 27, write to the National Child Labor 


Committee for a Child Labor Day packet (25 cents). 
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